No, his father and Mr. Muraki, he was corning to see,
were perhaps right. For nothing made Mr. Muraki more
angry than anything at all communistic. When he saw
in the papers that the government had arrested some
student as a communist, he drew kis breath in through
his teeth. 'Dreamers!' Mr. Muraki would mutter. *As if
anything can be accomplished by dreams 1' Perhaps he
and En-Ian had been wrong. And yet the thought gave
I-wan no comfort. It increased rather the isolation of his
spirit to distrust the reality of that upon which he had
once put his life. But he could make nothing of it and
at last he tried to think no more. He settled himself
steadily into the pattern of his days. They made, he told
himself> a sort of life.
All life, I-wan told himself now in the steady round of
his days, went on as it was. If one struggled against it,
it was not life that broke, but he. Sometimes in the
solitude of his work or in his hours of reading and walking,
for there were many solitary hours in his life in this quiet
Chouse, it seemed to him that all that had been until he
1 came here was something he had dreamed and never done.
And his father's letters kept coming. Everything was
as it had been, his father always wrote. Chiang Kai-shek
was a man of great sense and he had cut off all the revolu-
tionists, and they would be driven into the interior and
not allowed to come into the prosperous river cities, cer-
tainly not into Shanghai. The bankers, therefore, were
solidly for the new government. Everything was turning
out well and far better than it had been hoped, because
this man Chiang, with his strange power over the people,
had chosen the way of wisdom rather than of folly.
Three or four times I-wan had said to Bunji, *I ought
not to live on here for ever. It has been two years. I
ought to find some rooms outside.* Each time Bunji cried